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A gift from 


home 


It can give a lift to that boy you know, and here are some sug- 


gestions from the Army, Navy, Marine Corps, and Post Office 

















UNTIL Johnny comes marching home 
again, his folks and friends will be sending 


him things. And it’s a safe bet that he 
gets a lot of things he can’t use, doesn’t 
need, and would like to swap for some- 
thing else. 

The folks at home may do considerable 
head-scratching in making a selection, 
but don’t always know what Uncle Sam 
already has provided, what's against regu- 
lations for Johnny to have, or what 
Johnny would like to have. 

Let’s try to settle this question by calling 
ina board ofexperts— the boys themselves— 
aided and abetted by the War, Navy, and 
Post Office Departments. 

The boys, first. Overwhelmingly, they 
want the most economical things you 
can send—letters, frequent and fat. 

Assuming that you already are corre- 
sponding regularly, and want to patronize 
the parcel post. What to send? 

Here’s a clue, from one group of service 
men: ‘“The woods are full of fudge and 
cookies. Send us cigarettes, tooth paste, 
socks, and soap.” 

It’s too late to send Christmas gifts over- 
seas, but you'll find the following informa- 
tion useful all year ‘round, and helpful in 
Christmas giving to boys in Army camps, 
Navy stations, and Marine barracks in the 
continental United States. 

A research division of the War Depart- 
ment asked each of 1,205 representative 
soldiers what he would like as a gift, 
assuming that the sender had 2 or 3 dollars 
to spend on it. 


Cigarettes pulled the highest vote—26 
percent. The sentiment for cigarettes was 
overwhelming, compared with the favor 


shown other items. This ratio probably 
holds true for naval and marine personnel, 
as well. 


Money came next with 10 percent of the 
men voting for it. The Army man tra- 
ditionally is out of pocket money— 
“cigarette change’’—toward the end of 
the monthly pay period. And he can buy 
things at his Army Exchange for less 
(generally) than the same things would 
cost you to buy and ship. That goes for 
boys in the Navy and Marine Corps, too. 
The sentiment is probably the same, and 
they have their own Post Exchanges and 
Ship Stores. 


Toilet and shaving articles were the 
most desirable small gift to 8 percent. 
Razor blades, shaving cream, brushes, 
talcum, and above all, soap—just plain 
toilet soap that a soldier never seems to 
get enough of or hold on to for long- 
these are items worth sending. 

Boys also want small whisk brooms or 
clothes brushes, tooth paste, shoe polish 
kits (brown polish if the boy is in the 
Army, black if he’s in the Navy, tan or 
cordovan if he’s in the Marines). And 
bath- 
towels, face towels, and wash cloths. 
The supply branches issue some but the 
boys never seem to have enough. They 
like ‘those big, gaudy, rough towels.” 


there’s a strong demand for towels 


Candy won a score of 7 percent. The 
armed forces provide meals that are 
“tops,”’ filled with vitamins and satis- 


faction, but the man in service has an 











amazing appetite for candy to carry him 
through maneuvers. What kind of candy? 
Definitely not chocolates: first, because of 
the danger that they'll melt or get stale 
before delivery; second, because chocolate 
is scarce; third, because chocolates won't 
serve the boys as well as hard candies, 
What the service man wants is a morsel 
he can slip into his pocket to transfer to 
his mouth when his stomach sends out a 
Hard candy—packaged or in 
cans—-that’s the goods. Or, if you're 
in a candy-making mood, try those nutty, 


mess call. 


fruity drops or other similar homespun 
bits. You might send peanut brittle, 
sour balls, or barley sticks, to mention a 
few more varieties. 

Books polled 7 percent, too. What kind? 
That’s between giver and giftee; tastes in 
reading matter vary widely, of course. 
Mystery stories are usually in demand. 
Some of the boys wani small pocket dic- 
tionaries, to help them in their reading, 
and in their letter writing, as well. 

Get inexpensive, pocket-sized volumes. 

It’s a good idea to consult the object of 
your gift before buying books. He might 
want literature on some technical subject, 
or he might want to cram a college course 
in his spare time. 

This is probably the place to mention 
that you might send your boy the Sunday 
comics as soon as his younger brothers 
and sisters (and you) have read them. 
Articles of clothing drew the votes of 5 
percent of the Army men. 

Most in demand among the Army boys 
is that lowly item—the sock. The Army 
is generous, as are the other branches of 
service, but socks wear faster than any 
other article of clothing, and no soldier 
ever has enough. 
more problems tn an army cantonment 
than at home. Army socks should be 
tan; Navy socks, black or white; Marine 
socks should be white, and either wool or 
wool and cotton mixtures. Service shades 
and regulation hose are sold widely in 
retail stores. The striped socks that 
Johnny may have worn in civilian life 
might be useful to signal with, but won't 
go well with his uniform. 
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Neckties for Army men should be of the 
standard tan color. The same goes for 
shirts. In shirts, don’t forget the collar 
size and the sleeve length—and don't 
forget also that Johnny’s measurements 
may have changed since he last wore 
civilian clothing. His neck size may be 
bigger, his sleeve length longer. That 
goes for socks, too. Feet that may have 
stopped growing in civilian life may 
swell and sprout again when Johnny 
starts marching. 

Which brings us to slippers. It’s bound 
to be some distance from Johnny's cot to 
the shower room. Slippers should be 
quick drying, and capable of being walked 
in without clacking—-else Johnny on his 
way back from the showers might be 
mistaken for a 75 millimeter antiaircraft 
gun. They could be brown or tan for the 
Army, black or dark blue for the Navy, 
cordovan for the Marines; but you needn’t 
stick too closely to these colors for slip- 
pers, so long as you select a discreet shade. 
Slippers should be sturdy, preferably with 
a heel. Check on size before sending. 

Underwear may be sent; it must be plain 
white. Check on size. 

Handkerchiefs—-send along a few white 
ones. 

A slip-over sleeveless sweater is useful. 
Buy the sort of sweater that can be worn 
under other clothing. It should be olive 
drab for the Army, forest green for the 
Marines, and navy blue for guess who. 

Brown or khaki colored leather gloves 
“for dress wear off the post’’ can be sent 
to Army men. Check on size. And you 
can send a nice, big, wide scarf—wool, 
plain, and serviceable, no fancy fringes or 
patterns—tan or olive drab for the Army, 
dark blue for the Navy, forest green for 
the Marines. 

If you are sending an article of clothing 
to a boy stationed below the Equator, 
remember that it’s summer there while 
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it’s winter in the Northern Hemisphere. 
So don’t send a sweater to your boy in 
Australia when the first snow falls on 
your front sidewalk. He’ll simply have 
to store it through a spring and summer. 


Cookies, cakes, and pies won only 4 
percent of the ballots. There is no known 
method for shipping a pie overseas with a 
guarantee that it will look like even a sixth 
cousin to a pie when Johnny gets it. And 
sending a pie even to a nearby camp isn’t 
recommended. The fighting man usually 
gets desserts twice daily, and it’s a safe 
bet that pies find their way into Johnny, 
even if they're not the kind that Mother makes. 

As for cakes and cookies—if there’s a 
chance that they'll arrive blasted into 
crumbs and ravaged by mold, don’t waste 
the eggs and the postage. If you can't 
resist, make the cookies and cakes that are 
rich with fat, spices, fruits—they keep 
fresh longer and hold together better than 
delicate white cakes. Crisp cookies break 
too easily; stick to the soft, waxy kind 
like butterscotch brownies. Fruit cake, 
gingerbread, and cinnamon buns are good 
travelers, too. 

Pack as follows: Use a stout cardboard 
or wooden box, put a layer of crushed 
paper on the bottom, cover with wax 
paper. Pack confections and cookies in 
layers with wax paper in between; or place 
the cake in and cover with wax paper. 
Top with more crushed paper until the 
box is firm. 

This is a little off the pastry line—but 
fruit is always welcome, and can be sent to 
boys in camp, stations, posts, and barracks 
within the continental United States (too 
perishable for an overseas journey). 


Watches won 3 percent of the votes. 
A good watch is an expensive gift, and it 
is not recommended that expensive gifts 
be sent overseas, because of the hazards of 
delivery. However, if you are buying 
such a gift, get the shockproof, waterproof 
kind, with a luminous dial, and prefer- 
ably with a second hand. That second 
hand is especially valuable, the boys have 
found, as close timing is frequently neces- 
sary to the success of a military maneuver. 
Wrist watches are the most popular form 
of timepiece in all branches of the service. 


Stationery brought 3 percent more of the 
votes, and another 3 percent favored auto- 
matic pencils, fountain pens, or pen-and- 
pencil sets. The pen or pencil should be 
one with the clip at the very top, so that 
the writing implement is not conspicuous 
when carried about in the breast pocket. 





Stationery is sold at the various post ex- 
changes, and also is provided by service 
men’s organizations; but a boy with many 
friends to correspond with can’t have too 
much. 

The remaining men voted for a great 
variety of articles. 


These aren’t all the things you can 
send the boys, by a long shot. One 
mother, with two sons in the service, 
suggests that you can sendadiary. Games 
have been suggested—small ones, that 
don’t take up much space. If your boy 
likes checkers or chess, both are available 
in vest-pocket sizes. 

One extremely popular item is a “‘small 
housewife’’—a kit with needles, threads, 
and other clothing repair materials. Cel- 
luloid playing cards are welcome. You 
can send the pipe smoker a pipe, or a water- 
proof tobacco pouch, or tobacco, or 
pipe cleaners. Smaller musical instru- 
ments—like banjos or harmonicas—may 
be appreciated, assuming the boy knows 
how to play. Subscriptions to the home- 
town newspapers generally are desirable; 
subscriptions to magazines, especially of 
the pocket-size variety, are popular gifts. 

There's isn’t much in the jewelry line 
that the service man can use. A silver 
identification bracelet, carrying his name 
and Army or Navy or Marine serial num- 
ber, is a popular gift. So is a cigarette 
lighter, with the Army or Navy or Marine 
insignia—but send along some extra flints. 
DO NOT send lighter fluid through the 
mail—nor cleaning fluid, nor any other 
inflammable substance—and_ particularly 
not matches, safety or other. This bit of 
advice may seem superfluous, but the boys 
are usually faced with a famine of matches, 
and that news may trickle out to friends 
who will try to lift the famine via the 
mails. If you know someone traveling to 
camp, give him as many books or boxes of 








matches as he can cart along; but don't 
risk Uncle Sam's mail by trying to send 
them that way. It’s against postal regu- 
lations, anyway. 

Wallets, printed with military insig- 
nia—small, dark colored (brown or black), 
overnight bags for use during furloughs 
rings with insignia—change 
purses—pocket knives—pocket flashlights 
with standard battery cells—combs—un- 
breakable mirrors—these are a few more 
items which the boys find useful. 

Many Army camps forbid cameras and 
radios, for sound military reasons, so if 
you plan to send one of these items check 
with the boy to see if he will be allowed 
its use or if his tentmate doesn’t already 
have one that he shares. Small radio sets 
operated by batteries are best, where they 
are allowed. The Navy doesn’t absolutely 
prohibit radios. Navy men point out, 
however, that portable sets are practically 
useless at sea, that they present problems 
of space and weight, and are generally 
inadvisable as gifts for sailors. 

If the boy already has a camera and is 
using it, you can send him a roll or 2 of 
film occasionally, after finding out what 
type and size of film he needs. 

A number of the items mentioned here 
are made of materials that are scarce and 
For ex- 
ample: Wool for making the scarves, 


military 


becoming scarcer all the time. 


sweaters, and socks; leather for gloves 
and slippers, wallets, and overnight bags; 
spices that go into pastry and candy. 
There's no guarantee that all the things 
mentioned will be available in any quan- 
tity for any length of time—but so long as 
they are on hand, there’s no good reason 
why the boys shouldn't have them. 

With Christmas approching, here's a 
little tip: If you buy more Christmas 
cards than you need and have a few left 
over, send them to the recreation officer 
of some nearby Army camp or Navy base. 
There’s always some lonely boy on Christ- 


mas day who will enjoy sending them to 
home-town friends. 

Having reached the subject of Christ- 
mas, let’s see what the Post Office Depart- 
ment has to say about sending Christmas 
gifts to members of the armed forces 
abroad, or on shipboard—anywhere out- 
side the continental United States (Alaska 
is considered outside). 

The Post Office has issued a number of 
rules and requests, basing them on the 
shortage of shipping space and the hazards 
Aside from the ** Time of 
Mailing,”’ these are good all-year-round rules 


of overseas travel. 


for overseas mail. 

Time of mailing: Christmas parcels and 
Christmas cards should be in the mails not 
later than November 1, for overseas de- 
livery Gif they’re not in the mail when 
you read this, you are late and delivery 
of your item on Christmas day cannot be 
guaranteed ). 

Size and weight: Ordinarily, parcels 
should not weigh more than 11 pounds, 
should not be more than 18 inches long, 
nor more than 42 inches “‘length and 
girth And for Christmas 
sending, the postmaster wants you to 
keep the parcel down to the size of a shoe- 
box, and the weight down to 6 pounds; 
and asks that you do not send more than 


combined.”’ 


one such parcel in any one week to any 
one man in service. 

Preparation: Because of the handling 
and distance, all articles should be packed 
in substantial boxes or containers, and be 
covered with strong wrappers. Further- 
more, as each parcel is subject to censor- 
ship, you can save time on its delivery by 
wrapping it so the contents can be readily 
inspected. 

Candies in thin pasteboard boxes should 
be enclosed in wood or corrugated paste- 
board. 

CYou can enclose sealed packages of 
candy, cigars, tobacco, toilet articles, etc., 
within your parcel without affecting its 
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parcel-post classification. 
sealed mail is first class.) 
Perishable matter is taboo. So are in- 
toxicants, inflammable materials (includ ing 
matches of all kinds, and lighter fluids), 
Sharp-pointed or sharp-edged instru- 


Ordinari ly, 


ments such as razors, or knives, must have 
their points or edges protected so they 
cannot cut through their coverings. 

If you don't know where your Army man has 
been sent, mail the parcel to his last known 
address. The Army will forward it from 
there. But generally, and for all branches 
of the service, this is what the Post Office 
Department would like to have you do: 
Addressing: Parcels addressed to over- 
seas Army personnel should show, in ad- 
dition to YOUR name and address, the 
name, rank, Army serial number, branch 
of service, organization, Army Post Oftice 
number of the addressee, and the post 
office through which the parcels are to be 
routed, as, for instance: 

From: John R. Doe 

205 West State Street 

Boston, Massachusetts 

To: Private William D. Roe (Army 
Serial No. —) 
Company F, 167th Infantry 
APO 810 c/o Postmaster 
New York, New York 

A parcel addressed to a boy in the Navy 
should show, in addition to YOUR name 
and address, the name, rank, or rating, of 
the boy, the naval unit or ship to which 
he is assigned, and the post office through 
which the parcel is to be routed. (San 
Francisco, if he’s in the Pacific, New York 
if the Atlantic, elsewhere if you know 
where). Here’s a sample: 

From: John R. Doe 

205 West State Street 

Boston, Massachusetts 

To: John M. Jones, Seaman First Class 
(Naval Unit or Vessel) 
c/o Postmaster 
New York, New York 
[Concluded on page 15| 
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What is your armor made of? 


If it’s cosmetics, you had better buy them sensibly if you want 


to keep them coming to market 


FAR be it from us to take a stand against 
the gals who say that cosmetics are ‘armor 
for my soul.’’ In war everybody needs 
armor of one kind or another, and if the 
girls say their souls can’t survive without 
cosmetics, well, we'll take their word for 
it. At least, for the time being. 

That’s what the British are doing. 
Some Midland shell factories have even 
provided free cosmetics for girl workers. 
Having something to pretty-up with after 
work seems to make the work easier. 

The kind of sides you may wish to take 
is with the gals who cut out all the funny 
business about the beauty preparations 
they must have. Now isn’t the time, if 
there ever was a time, when buying paint 
and powder is a la-de-da matter. Much 
of the stuff that goes into cosmetics is the 
same stuff that is needed for dozens of other 
urgent purposes, chief of which now is 
military supplies. 

Synthetic rubber and smokeless gun 
powder require alcohol. So do colognes, 
astringents, and other cosmetic products. 
It takes glycerine to make explosives, and 
it takes glycerine to make many toilet 
goods. Castor oil is used in lipsticks, 
and it’s used to lubricate airplane motors. 
Ammoniated mercury helps to make 
bleaching cream, and detonators for 
explosives. Quinine, an ingredient in 
some hair lotions, is needed for treatment 
of malaria. 


UP AGAINST THE PROBLEM OF DECIDING 
how much “‘ armor for souls’’ is needed, the 
British have tackled the delicate situation 
in 5 ways. 

First, they cut down on the amount of 
critical raw materials permitted for use in 
manufacturing cosmetics. 

Then they slashed at the amount of 
cosmetics that may be sold to consumers, 
chopping the quota first to two-thirds and 
then to a quarter of pre-war supplies. 

Last March, they took their third step. 
The cosmetic industry was ‘‘concen- 
trated." That means many manufactur- 
ing plants were closed down; the remain- 
ing plants are allowed to manufacture cos- 
metics within the limited quota, and the 
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IN BOUDOIR or on battlefield, the 
chemicals that go into lipsticks, creams, 
lotions, and powders, must do a fighting 
job these days, and waste is out for the 
duration. See how far you can stretch the 
cosmetics you need to keep your spirits 
soaring. 


closed firms receive compensation’ from 
the operating firms. At first, old formulas 
and brand names were kept, but now 
standard brands are being set up. 

A fourth measure, consumer rationing, 
has been used only for soap. Since last 
February, each person has been allowed 
each week 3 ounces of toilet or a propor- 














tionate amount of other types of soap. 
This has meant a cut of 20 percent in the 
amount of soap the average Britisher is 
using. 

Last and most far-reaching measure is 
Britain's plan for utility goods and stand- 
ardization. 
cut out waste effort. 
different creams on the market all for the 
same beauty purpose, don’t make sense to 
a mation at war. So the government has 
swung around to the belief that when 
women are pressed hard enough, they can 
get along with one standard face powder, 
face cream, rouge, hair-setting lotion, and 
lipstick. In August 1942, standard cos- 
metics in standard containers, in a limited 
variety of shades, began to reach British 
markets. By January, they are expected 
to replace all other brands. 

Black market dealings have been ruth- 
lessly suppressed by the Ministry of Food 
and the Board of Trade. Even such old 
home beauty aids as egg shampoos and 
milk powder face packs have been banned, 
and women are warned that they can be 
penalized for waste of food. 

sO FAR, IN OUR OWN COUNTRY, WE'VE 
moved very gently. Experts on the War 
Production Board have listed the chemicals 
that go into cosmetics, and wherever those 
chemicals are vital for war, the beauty 
stuff probably will get cut. 

A WPB order, tackling the problem of 
too generous civilian use of precious 
chemicals, classifies cosmetics into 3 lists. 
Products in the first group may be pro- 
duced without limit, provided they con- 
tain no critical materials. The list in- 
cludes baby powder, shaving cream, tooth 
cleanser, eye wash, talcum powder, and 
soap shampoo. 

Our war needs, and the cutting off of 
raw materials supplies, dictate restrictions 
onall other cosmetics. Products containing 
alcohol, glycerin, sulphonated oils, ace- 
tone, aluminum salts, ammoniated mer- 
cury, formaldehyde, phenol, zinc oxide, 
and many other-chemicals, have been re- 
stricted in production to the 1941 output, 
or to 80 percent of it, depending on how 
essential the chemical is considered, and 
how popular the cosmetic. Even these 
reductions will amount to a saving in one 
year of 17,400,000 pounds of chemicals 
and other materials needed for war. 

To make existing stocks last as long as 
possible, cosmetics containing such im- 
ported ingredients as palm oil, coconut oil, 
castor oil, spermaceti, and other sub- 
stances, are under similar restrictions. 


The government wants to 
A dozen and one 
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No metal 
has been allocated for cosmetic containers, 
so tubes and bottle tops are being replaced 
with wood and paper substitutes. Con- 
sumers are urged to buy large sizes, and 
save or turn in old containers. 


War touches packaging, too. 


ALL PRODUCERS OF COSMETICS ARE LIMITED 
to 3 consumer sizes for each product, ex- 
cept perfume, where 4 sizes are allowed. 
This will mean an elimination of many 
sizes at present on the market, as soon as 
existing stocks of containers are exhausted. 
No particular sizes must be eliminated, 
but manufacturers must pack their quotas 
in fewer units than before. Thus, in 
order to get their entire output on the 
market they must put some of it into 
larger packages. There is talk, too, of 
limiting the numbers of different types of 
creams on the market, though no definite 
steps have been taken yet along this line. 

If we are driven to the extremities of the 
British, that is, to shutting down on many 
different kinds of cosmetics, apparently 
our womenfolk would like the Govern- 
ment to close down last on face powder. 
Next, they'd like to hold on to lipsticks, 
deodorants, rouge, and face creams. In 
surveys conducted by 2 national maga- 
zines, and by the OPA Consumer Division, 
these items came out at the top of the list 
of things women would like least to do 
without. These surveys, however, do not 
take in the preferences shown by Negroes. 
To the Negro woman, hair straightener 
and bleach cream rank as more essential 
even than face powder and lipstick. 

Restrictions so far are so gentle that 
there remain on the market a vast array 
of toilet preparations from which to 
choose. But you can save money and 
discourage wasteful use of material if you 
shake off now any false ideas about some 
preparations you may have been carrying 
around with you. It may help you later 
if your Government decides that more 
drastic control of toilet preparations is 
necessary. 


FIRST, OFF, YOU SHOULD OBSERVE THAT 
price is no certain guide to quality. Low- 
priced cosmetics, as well as high-priced 
ones, contain safe ingredients, well blended. 
Any product may be harmful to some aller- 
gic individual. This can be true of high- 
priced and low-priced articles. You want 
more than safety, to be sure, if the cosmetic 
is to buck up your spirits, but don’t assume 
that your spirits can rise only as the cost 
of bucking up rises. The best way to test 
the effectiveness of a product is to try it. 


Second, understand how the skin functions, 
and you'll stop expecting cosmetics to 
perform miracles. The skin has 2 lay- 
ers: the epidermis, the outer layers of 
which are practically all dead tissue, and 
the dermis, which contains blood vessels, 
nerve endings, sweat glands, fat, and other 
vital tissue. 

Cosmetics act only on the epidermis. 
All they can do is keep horny layers clean, 
soft, and pliable. The skin is nourished 
by the food you eat. Creams cannot 
build tissue from without. Neither can 
they remove fat, erase wrinkles, grow hair, 
or feed the skin. 

Cold cream is best for cleansing dry skin; 
soap and water are most effective on oily 
skin. Thorough daily cleansing is the 
best you can do for large pores. ‘‘Skin 
tonics’’ don’t close pores or shrink skin. 

Bleaching lotions have only a temporary 
effect. They should be used with care. 


‘ Anything strong enough to bleach pig- 


ment, may attack the skin and cause 
injury. 

Animal and vegetable fats are better, 
in general, than mineral oil products for 
oily skin. Bath oils made of mineral oils 
may have a drying effect. 


DEODORANTS NEUTRALIZE ODOR AT THE 
place of application on the skin, without 
decreasing the flow of perspiration. Anti- 
perspirants decrease the flow temporarily 
without neutralizing odor. They may 
prove irritating to sensitive or broken 
skin and are not effective for long periods. 
Body odor is frequently caused by some 
organic disturbance. 

Don’t expect dentifrices to do more than 
keep teeth clean and polished. They will 
not cure pyorrhea. Strong chemicals and 
harsh abrasives may be harmful. The 
American Dental Association publishes a 
list of approved dentifrices. 

Mouth washes taste pleasant, but their 
effectiveness in combating offensive breath 
depends on the cause and source of the 
odor. ; 

No external preparations have yet been 
invented to make hair grow. Stimulation 
of the scalp is the only part of any ‘‘hair- 
growing ritual’’ that can do any good. 

X-ray treatment for removing hair is 
universally condemned. Cosmetic prepa- 
rations alleged to remove superfluous hair 
permanently should be _ investigated 
through the Food and Drug Administra- 
tion. It is not true that ‘‘if you pull out 
one hair, 2 will grow in its place.” 
Nor-does shaving make hairs stiffer. 
[Concluded on page 15] 
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The Abels size up their 


rubber shoe situation 


_.. and Mrs. Abel speaks a few wise words about patriots who 


do their thinking first, and their buying second 


BILLY and Johnny have gone to bed. 
There is one last quiet hour of the day 
ahead for Mr. and Mrs. Abel before they, 
too, will turn in. He thumbs through the 
evening paper. She works at her never- 
ending mending. 
Mr. A: I see by the paper, Molly, they’re 
rationing heavy rubber boots. 
Mrs. A: Yes. News is all around town. 
Came out in yesterday’s paper. 
speak about it. 
Mr. A: Looks kinda good for me and the 
boys down to the fire house. 
Mrs. A: You'll be in on it, all right. 
They got to see you get yours. 
Mr. A: That’s what the paper says. ““We 
are rationing rubber boots and rubber work 
shoes,"’ it says, “‘to make sure that they 
go only to workers performing essential 
war work. In the past, many pairs were 
bought by sportsmen, and by workers who 
could easily substitute lighter types with- 
out endangering their health or jobs. 
Now, we must serve first needs first. That 
means that coal miners must be taken care 
of, and the men working in iron, steel, 
chemicals, shipyards, petroleum, tanner- 
ies, power plants, packing houses, fisher- 
ies, farms, public safety.” 
Mrs. A.: Guess you come under “public 
safety.” 
Mr. A: That’s the way I figure it. “Six 
general types of rubber footwear,”’ it says, 
“are being rationed. They are all ‘heavy 
duty.’ The worker or farmer who has to 
wear any of these types wears them for an 
8- or 10- or 12-hour day. The footwear 
must be heavy, and of good quality, or his 
health will suffer; and so will the produc- 
tion on which we depend to fight the war. 
“Each one of these boots and shoes uses 
up a lot of good new rubber. All the 
more reason why we must ration carefully. 
All the more reason why we must take the 
very best of care with whatever rubber 
footwear we have, rationed or unra- 
tioned.”’ 


Mrs. A: Stands to reason, with the Govern- 
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Meant to 


ment carrying on about the rubber short- 
age, and calling in all scrap, we got to be 
Rubber boots 
and overshoes, eveything that’s got rubber. 
Mr. A: Careful? Sure, with what we got. 
It’s being careful with what we haven't 
got, that I like. Take this new order. 
The Government’s laying down rules, 
seeing that those who need rubber boots 
the most have a chance to buy them. 
That’s being careful, too. 

Mrs. A: You don’t have to argue with me 
on that, Dave. 


careful with everything. 


I believe in it. Always 
did. Wouldn’t mind the Government's 
doing it with all the rubber shoes, not just 
your kind. 

Mr. A: There’s a thought, Molly. 
about you and the kids? 

Mrs. A: Me and the kids? We're all right. 
Far as overshoes goes. But take Mrs. 
Brewster. You should’ve been around 
yesterday afternoon when I gave her a 


What 


piece of my mind. 
Mr. A: Thought you and Mrs. Brewster 
were friends. 

Mrs. A: Sure, we're friends. 
speak their minds? 

Mr. A: Why'd you lay in on her? 

Mrs. A: Just that she stopped by to show 
me 4 pairs of rubbers she'd bought. One 
pair each for her boys, and Will, and 
herself. 

Mr. A: She'd been reading the paper, too, 
I reckon. 

Mrs. A: And listening to the radio. So 
right off, soon as she'd heard the news, 
off she goes to the store. 


Can't friends 


Stocking up, 
she says. Hoarding, I say. Said it to 
her face, too. 

Mr. A: Guess she didn’t like that so much. 
Mrs. A: Anyway, she said she was going 
to be on the safe side. 

Mr. A: But, Molly, it can’t be unpatriotic 


to make sure your kids keep their feet dry. 


SMELL rubber burning? Even if you don’t, Dad, take those overshoes off that oven 


door. Don't bake them dry; wipe them. 


Le ak 





Heat is Rubber Enemy No. 1. 


It gums 


rubber, cracks it. Oil and grease are rubber enemies, too. Wipe them off immediately, 











Mrs. A: That's not the point, Dave. Mrs. 
Brewster's family already has its rubbers. 
I know because she and me went down 
last winter and fitted the boys out, hers 
and mine. 

Mr. A: But boys do outgrow their rubbers, 
Molly. 

Mrs. A: That's true. Like Johnny. This 
year I had to buy another pair for him. 





Here's how rubber boots are rationed 

If you're in war work and need to 
buy one of the rationed types of 
rubber footwear to carry on the job, 
here’s what to do: 

(1) Get 2 copies of Application 
Form R-603 from your local War 
Price and Rationing Board. 

(2) Fill in both copies of the form 
and return them to the Board. 
(You'll have to put down some 
identification, like a Social Security 
number, driver’s license, or draft 
card number; tell what kind of work 
you do and why you must have a 
pair of the rationed footwear in 
order to stay on the job; and promise 
to turn in any completely worn-out 
rubber boots or rubber work shoes 
you may own.) 

(3) If the Board okays your appli- 
cation, you get a 3-part Certifi- 
cate Form R-605. This will entitle 
you to buy, within 30 days, the type 
of footwear you need, as checked on 
the Certificate. 

(4) Take or mail Parts I and III 
of this Certificate to the store or 
company from which you buy the 
footwear. 

(5) Turn in worn-out rubber foot- 
wear for salvage, to a place which 
will be named on the Certificate. 
The person to whom you turn it in 
will sign Part II of the Certificate. 
You'll keep this as proof that you've 
turned in the old footwear. 

If you have any trouble buying 
your rationed footwear, go to your 
local War Price and Rationing Board. 

Remember—these types of rubber 
footwear are not being rationed: 

Men’s rubber boots and rubber 
work shoes smaller than size6.. . 
lumbermen’s overs (leather boots 
with rubber feet) . . . men’s arctics, 
gaiters, work and dress rubbers 

. women’s and children’s boots, 
rubber work shoes, arctics, gaiters, 
and rubbers. 











His feet are growing so. 

Mr. A: What about Billy? Seems to me 
his feet are growing, too. Almost as big 
as Johnny's. 

Mrs. A: So they are, almost as big. So he 
got Johnny's last year's pair. 

Mr. A: And who gets Billy’s old ones? 
Me? 

Mrs. A: If your feet were size 5, instead 
of 10, you'd get them. If you needed 
them. No; I gave them to Mrs. West for 
her Michael. They fit him just right. 
Mr. A: That’s smart of you, Molly. But 
are you sure that’s all the new rubbers we 
need? Just one pair? Don’t the boys scuff 
them up pretty fast? 

Mrs. A: Not now, they don’t. Remember 
last winter, I went to that meeting and 
heard how to take care of all kinds of 
rubber things, to make them last? 


Mr. A: Seems to me I do. Kind of. 

Mrs. A: Well, I told the boys all I learned, 
Now, when they take off their overshoes, 
they look them over careful. If they see 
any oil or grease on them, they bring the 
rubbers to me and I wash them clean with 
mild soap and water. Because they know 
oil and grease rot rubber. 

Mr. A: Better look into that myself. 
Mrs. A: And when they put their rubbers 
away, even for overnight, they stuff them 
with newspaper, to keep them smooth, 
because wrinkles make cracks, and cracks 
make leaks. 

Mr. A: You certainly got ‘em trained, 
Molly. 

Mrs. A: Maybe you didn’t notice, but we 
keep all our rubbers—raincoats, too, and 
hot water bottle—in the closet on the 
north side of the house, where it’s coolest, 


BOOTS like these must be made of good new rubber to stand up under a hard day's 
work. With new rubber scarce, boots are rationed to get them to workers who need 
them most. Local War Price and Rationing Boards decide who they are. 
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MRS. ABEL’S rules for taking care 
of rubber household goods might 
help you to make yours last longer. 
Here they are, boiled down: 

Keep ‘em clean. 

Keep ‘em cool. 

Keep ‘em unwrinkled. 

Keep ‘em in a dark place. 











away from the sun. 

Mr. A: I remember how you grabbed my 
rubbers off the stove when I put them there 
last week. I only wanted to dry them 
quick. 

Mrs. A: You only wanted to ruin them 
quick, Dave. Heat spoils rubber faster 
than anything. Unless it’s grease, or sun- 
light, maybe. 

Mr. A: But how do you get wet rubbers 
to dry fast? 

Mrs. A: Just wipe them off as well as you 
can with a dry cloth. The air does the 
rest. 

Mr. A: Makes me think, Molly, what 
can I do about that tear I made in my 
Sunday rubbers? 

Mrs. A: What do you do with an auto- 
mobile tube when it springs a leak, Dave? 
Mr. A: Get it patched or vulcanized. 

Mrs. A: Well, next time you put on your 
Sunday pair, take a close look at them. 
Johnny put a patch on the tear. Used 
your tube-patching kit. If it hadn't 
worked, I was going to send them to the 
tire-patching place down the street to be 
vulcanized. 

Mr. A: Molly, you're smart, all right. 
Women aren't supposed to know about 
such things. Didn't know so much when 
I married you, did you, Molly? 

Mrs. A: There wasn’t a war then, Dave. 
But I like your saying what you just said. 
Mr. A: But what about Mrs. Brewster, 
and your piece of mind? We sort of got 
off the track. Didn’t she know how to 
make her kids’ rubbers last? Is that why 
she had to buy new ones? 

Mrs. A: Sure, she knows every bit as much 
as I do about rubber overshoes. We went 
to the same meeting. She got a Govern- 
ment paper on it, too. And she’s been 
doing things to keep her family’s over- 
shoes in shape. No, that wasn't why 
she bought the new ones. She got them 
just to put away until sometime, goodness 
knows when, the family might need them. 
And you know what happens to rubbers 
put away like that. 

Mr. A. If they're the same as tires, they 
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might wear out as fast as if they were used. 
Mrs. A: Because rubber gets old and use- 
less just standing around. 

Mr. A: So what did you say to Mrs. 
Brewster besides calling her a hoarder, 
Molly? 

Mrs. A: Oh, I asked her how she'd like it 
if everybody else who didn’t need rubbers, 
either, had rushed downtown before she 
did. Maybe she wouldn't have found any 
rubbers to buy. Bet she’d have been mad 
then. 

Mr. A: What'd she say? 

Mrs. A: Said she hadn't thought of it 
that way. So we got to talking, you 
know, about people that need things most, 
how they ought to have first go on any- 
thing that’s short. Like in England. 
I read how it’s the babies that have first 
go on milk. And that’s the way it 
should be. 

Mr. A: Yes, but in England the Govern- 
ment orders things that way. 

Mrs. A: Maybe our Government’ll order 
things that way, too. 

Mr. A: Meantime, you think Mrs. Brew- 
ster and everybody should think first, 
before they buy, and not to buy unless 
they can’t help it. 

Mrs. A: Sure that’s what all of us have 
to do. 

Mr. A: Did you make Mrs. Brewster look 
at it that way? 

Mrs. A: She didn’t say anything. Just 
sort of walked away. But Mrs. Hamilton 
came by this afternoon, and told me. 
Seems she was downtown trying to buy 
her Aleck a pair of rubbers. He didn’t 
have a pair. 

Mr. A: Is he that sickly little boy? 

Mrs. A: That's him. Would you believe 
it, the store didn’t have a pair Aleck’s 
size. Mrs. Hamilton was worried because 
she'd tried several stores. They all said 
the same thing. Just as she was leaving, 
who walks in but Mrs. Brewster. 
ing back her rubbers. 


Bring- 


Mr. A: Don’t tell me one of the pairs 
fit Aleck. 

Mrs. A: I know it was pure accident. 
But there it was. Mrs. Hamilton was that 
pleased. 

Mr. A: Guess it didn’t hurt Mrs Brewster 
any to see how Mrs. Hamilton took it. 
Mrs. A: And I don’t think it'll hurt me 
any to call up Sarah Brewster and tell her 
how swell she was. 


Mr. A: Yes; I think I’d do that. 
now, Molly, if I was you. 


Right 


These are the 6 types of 
men’s rubber footwear be- 
ing rationed 




















NO. 2. Above-knee-height ‘Storm King" 


boots. 








NO. 3. Below-knee-height heavy boots. 





NO. 4. Below-knee-height light boots. 





NO. 5. Pacs, booties, and bootie type foot- 
wear, with or without laces, 10” or higher. 


NO. 6. Pacs, booties, work shoes under 10”. 
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It's 23 pounds of meat now 


NOW it’s voluntary sharing. Why 
share? (1) Farmers are producing 24 billion pounds, more meat 
than ever before produced, but we have more people to feed—our 


Soon it will be a ration. 


fighting men here and abroad, our Allies on the battle fronts, our 
128 million people athome. (2) Subtract from 24 billion pounds 
the 6% billion earmarked for war needs; that leaves 17 billion 
for civilians. But civilians have enough money to buy much 
more. (3) In a situation like that, it’s the people who are flush 
of money and fleet of foot who get the meat. But in a war, 
people who are short of money and speed are as valuable to the 
Nation as the favored. (4) Prices of all meats now have ceil- 
ings, but controlling prices is only one step toward evening up 
the chance to buy. With no control on the quantity bought, 
families short of money and short of shopping time get squeezed 
out. (5) Adding a limit on the amount that each may buy 
comes still closer to evening up the chance to buy. That's why 
meat purchases must be curbed. 





MEAT builds tissues, muscles, organs. So do other animal foods, 
like chicken, eggs, fish, milk products. If you try to make up 
your cut in meat by buying more of these, you'll get the food 
values you got in meat, but you'll help to push up prices of these 
foods. Remember, these foods, too, will need some sharing. 





THERE’S FISH galore in the sea, but there are submarines, too. 
So supplies of fresh fish will probably be less than last year. Ex- 
pect less than half of last year's supply of canned salmon, tuna, 
mackerel; not so big a dip in other canned fish. Fresh or canned, 
fish does much the same job as meat: building and toning up bodies. 
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ONLY YOU know whether this limit on meat purchases is g 
sacrifice. How much meat have you been eating? Did you ever 
count the pounds? If you haven't been eating 2) pounds per 
week, sharing the meat means no sacrifice. Nor will rationing, 
when rationing is ordered, guarantee that you will get 215 pounds, 
It will improve your chances, but only if you have the money to 
buy. If you have been accustomed to more than 2}) pounds, 
sharing the meat does mean you must cut down. But how 
much of a sacrifice is that? Meat has no monopoly on food fun. 
Nor has it a monopoly on food values. On these 2 pages are 
pictures of the foods that can give you the nourishment that 
meat can give. It’s up to you to add the oomph you miss in the 
meat you must not buy. While you figure using alternative 
foods, give a passing thought to the British who get about 1% 
pounds a week, the Belgians, 5 ounces. And don’t forget the 
handicapped in our own country whose pocketbooks are still too 


small to allow the freedom you enjoy. 


They are Americans, too, 





NO CHECK, so far as rations go, now holds you back on the 
chicken you may buy, though your pocketbook may stop you. 
We're sending chicken to our boys and to our Allies. This, with 
meat shortages and more consumer spending, makes chicken a 
somewhat expensive alternate. But it packs the same wallop. 





EGGS, when you can buy them, do the body-building work 


meat does. Bigger consumer pocketbooks, working on limited 


civilian supplies, has been skyrocketing prices. Now ceilings are 
clamped on them. Millions of eggs farmers are producing 
go abroad, to carry vitamins and minerals to soldiers, and Allies. 
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MILK does more than malt can do, to reconcile meat cuts to you. 
(Our apologies to A. E. Housman.) You should have a pint of 
milk per adult, a quart per child, anyway. Whatever more you 
get makes up for a cut in meat, because milk, like meat, builds 
tissues. Remember skim milk will do that job as well as whole milk. 





PA 


ANIMAL foods have no corner on body-building values. 
Some vegetable foods are body builders, too, and cost much 
less. Such things as dried beans, peas, soybeans, peanuts. 
Dress them up with savory sauces, seasonings—or add a touch of 
meat—to give legumes the oomph they lack just by themselves. 





TAKE a leaf from Popeye's spinach. There's a man who knows 
the healthy way to make up for some loss of food values in the 
meat you now can’t buy. Dark, leafy vegetables, all are valu- 
able for this. That goes for kale, mustard greens, turnip tops. 
Look, too, for greenest lettuce leaves, the greenest cabbage. 
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States 


CHEESE, like milk, is distinguished as a body builder. Right 
now, we're flush in cheese compared with other animal foods. 
And its price has gone up less. If there's a limit to the cheese 
you can eat by itself, let it decorate, garnish, and flavor cereal 
and vegetable dishes. You'll spread its charm and values, too. 





Pes ty bj! PO BG OR peng % ; ; 
HE BREAD you eat, in place of meat, should be whole 
wheat. Flour and cereals should be whole grain. That's because 


whole-grain products, like meat, give you some of the vitamins 
and minerals your body needs to make it work. Cereals are good 
companions, too, for bits of meat whose flavor you want to extend. 





POTATOES, bless them, deserve your praise because they'll 
compensate for some of the vitamins and minerals subtracted by 
your cut in meat. Supplies are larger than last year, but prices 
may be higher, because of bigger consumer pocketbooks. 
That goes for sweets and whites. Whites now have price ceilings, 
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So you re buying a fur coat 


You won't be using up furs needed by the soldiers, if you do, but 


be sure you don’t throw away your money ona shoddy garment 


NEXT to red flannel underwear, a good 
investment in this fuel-rationed winter, 
may be—for you—a fur coat. What with 
more walking and more waiting on street 
corners for busses and trolleys, and the 
need to save on wool, a bunny wrap is a 
sensible idea. Of course, you won't buy 
one unless you really need a coat, and can 
afford the fur kind. 

In normal times, more than half the fur 
for coats comes from abroad—Australia, 
New Zealand, China, Afghanistan, Persia, 
Southwest Africa, and other countries. 
Much of these supplies are now cut off, 
but unusually heavy imports last year have 
built a stockpile that is expected to carry 
through this winter, and perhaps next. 

Labor presents a different problem. 
About 20 million dollars’ worth of the fur 
produced in this country, is grown on 
ranches. Domestic silver fox and mink 
are raised that way. With ranchmen in 
the Army, the animals will be killed and 
skinned, and further breeding activities 
curtailed. 

Much wild fur is caught, so the trade 
says, by farm boys, and since most of them 
are below draft age, they may go right on 
catching muskrats. But they may not. 
Older trappers will probably find jobs in 
war industries. In the South, where 
opossum skins are byproducts of food, 
there’s no sure method of predicting how 
many of these skins find their way into 
coats. 

Buying a fur coat is a long-term invest- 
ment, not to be made on impulse, especially 
these days when wise buying is a patriotic 
duty. Here are some facts you should 
know about furs when you go out to 
make your selection: 


What kind of animal are you getting? 


The Federal Trade Commission has 
established Fair Trade Practice Rules for 
the fur industry. These rules are intended 
to protect fur dealers, as well as consum- 
ers, from unfair trade practices. 

Misrepresentation of grade, quality, or 
kind of fur, by advertisements or labels, 
by omitting important facts about the fur 
is forbidden. 
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Giving the fur a name that doesn’t 
mean anything but sounds as if it does, 
and not explaining what animal the fur 
really comes from, is also taboo. 

Neither can they say a fur comes from 
some foreign country, when in truth it 
was trapped by a lad in Louisiana. Deal- 
ers can’t misrepresent or romanticize the 
geographic background of their furs. 

If furs are tipped, blended, pointed, or 
dyed, it must say so on the label. If they 
are made of pieces, tails, paws, and fur 
odds and ends, or if made from second- 
hand, worn, or used furs, this must be 
made known. Also, if the garment itself 
is used or second hand the consumer must 
be so informed. 

Clever advertising copywriters can’t say 
a fur is Northern Seal in letters large 
enough to announce the end of the war and 
put an asterisk in your eye to help it find 
its way down to a line of fine print at the 
bottom of the ad, reading “‘Dyed Rabbit.” 
This isn’t playing fair, says rule 12 of the 
Fair Trade Practice Rules. 

“‘Genuine’’ is a word that fur traders 
must use with care and accuracy. For in- 
stance, Mink-dyed Marmot is the skin of 


a Eurasian prairie dog, dyed to simulate 
mink. It’s all right to call it Mink-dyed 
Marmot, but when you tack “‘Genuine’’ in 
front of it, customers might get the idea 
that it’s more than itis. The Commission 
thinks this use of the word is misleading. 

It is against the law for retail furriers 
falsely to promise they can “‘get it for you 
wholesale.’’ And they aren’t supposed 
to claim they are giving you a mark-down 
price, unless they actually are. Neither 
are they supposed to advertise free storage 
when the cost of this service is really in- 
cluded in the price. How scrupulously the 
law can be enforced in these respects, is 
difficult to tell, but fur purchasers will find 
their best protection in buying from a 
merchant with a reputation for honesty 
and integrity. 


Pelts need processing 


Not many general rules can be stated to 
explain the differences between pelts. For 
one kind of fur, the colder the native re- 


gion of the animal, the finer, hardier, and 
thicker its hair. Furs from animals that 
live in wooded sections are darker in color 
than those from animals that thrive in the 
bleak North. 
during the coldest season when fur is thick- 
est. Furs taken at exactly the right time 
are called prime furs, and are the most 
valuable. 

Preparing an animal skin for a fur gar- 
ment is a process that has changed little 
through the ages. First the skin side is 
soaked in salt water, and treaded or beaten 
to soften it. Then the flesh particles are 
removed by scraping the skin with a dull 
knife. If this is not done correctly, the 
skin is weakened. 

Next the skin is stretched and dried, 
after which it is oiled and treaded again 
and stretched in every direction. Then it 
goes into a rotary drum containing dry 
sawdust, which absorbs the oil and grease. 
The sawdust is shaken out of the fur by 
means of a rotary cage, and the cleaned 
pelt is beaten for several hours, and 
combed. 

Expensive furs, of good color, remain as 
nature made them. 
dyed. Sometimes they are colored to 
point up natural characteristics of the fur. 
Sometimes they are dyed to look like 
another fur, or to hide defects, or because 
style decrees a certain color, or because the 
natural color isn’t attractive. When a 
manufacturer changes the natural color, 
he must disclose that fact. Formerly, 
dyeing was harmful, making the fur 
brittle. Modern dyeing methods can have 
little or no harmful effect. 

‘*Blended furs’’ are furs which have been 
colored by running a brush or feather over 
the top hairs. Called variously blending, 
tipping, shading, or feathering, this is 
done chiefly to such furs as martens, fish- 
ers, and minks to produce an even shade 
when the furs do not exactly match each 
other. 

‘‘Leathering,”’ ‘‘resetting,’’ and ‘‘drop- 
ping’’ are feats of the skilled furrier. 
Full-haired, thick furs such as European 
white fox are frequently cut into strips 

[Concluded on page 14| 
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The best furs are trapped 


Furs of poor color are 
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A consumers’ guide to furs 








Beaver 


Color varies from dark brown to 
lighter shades. Guard hairs are re- 
moved in most cases to disclose soft 
silky underground. Extensively 
used for trimmings and garments. 


Muskrat 


ie 


Varies from a reddish brown to very 
dark brown. Finest specimens of a 
blue-black shade. Natural blue 
black skins are not dyed; other 
types sheared and dyed to. simulate 
Hudson Seal. 





Calf 


ad 


Used to imitate Pony, Lamb, and 
Ocelot in coats and trimmings. 
Hair has tendency to break off 
leaving bare places. 


Nutria 


Sol 


A South American rodent, this fur 
sometimes sold as South American 
Beaver. Light sandy color, with 
some shades varying to dark brown. 
Dark better grades sold in natural 
color; lighter colors dyed. 





Civet cat 


Trade name for the spotted skunk. 
Has a black skin with very conspic- 
uous white markings. Used for 
coats and trimmings. 


Opossum 


aR 


Australian Opossum ranges in 
color from blue gray to yellow, 
though yellow shades are usually 
dyed. American Opossum is a 
silver gray on a white background. 
Usually dyed in various colors. 





Kolinsky 


PD 


Also known as red sable. Naturally 
yellowish but it is usually dyed 
black to simulate sable. 


Persian lamb 


ad 


May be black, brown, white or 
mottled, but most skins dyed black. 
Even naturally black skins are 
dyed to make them uniform in 
color. 





Krimmer 


be 


Member of the sheep family. Pos- 
sesses curl similar to Persian Lamb. 
Light gray in color, varying to a 
dark dray. Has well developed 
open curls that form flat ringlets. 


Pony 


From Russian ponies, furs vary in 
color from mouse gray to a deep 
brown. Lighter shades are usually 
dyed. Most desirable furs covered 
with very little hair, have markings 
very similar to moire silk. 





Leopard 


a 


Small supple skins with short hair 
and well-placed markings most 
desirable. Somaly Leopards shed 
extensively; snow Leopards do not. 
Better quality have marked contrast 
between spots and body color. 


Rabbit 


Ss 


Dyed many shades. Most frequent 
shade, brown, mole, and blue. Sold 
under a variety of trade names. 
Some of these are coney, lapin, 
marmotine, and bay seal. 





Marmot : 


» 


All Marmots are dyed. Naturally 
fur is yellow to brown, sprinkled 
with hairs of darker shades. Finest 
varieties have bluish hue. Fre- 
quently dyed to simulate Mink and 
Sable. 


yd 


Better specimens are medium steel 
blue in color. Paler, streaked furs 
are less expensive. Lighter shades 
are frequently dyed many different 
colors. 





Marten 


a | 





Stone Marten varies from brown to 
fawn. Underground pale, often 
purplelike in color. Not usually 
dyed. Baum Marten which comes 
naturally in dark brown to yellow 
is usually blended. 





Squirrel 


er 


Gray, with long white hairs of a 
bluish tint. Some of a brownish 
shade. Finest skins are thickly 
furred, have very dark center. 
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and then sewn together with strips of 
leather inserted between the fur strips. 
By this process woolly looking furs are 
made to appear fluffy and the tendency to 
mat is reduced. This is also done to 
make a small pelt larger, or to make 2 
pelts where origirially there was only one. 

Mink furs are “‘dropped’’ or “‘let out.”’ 
Furriers with razor-edge knives slice the 
mink pelts into tiny strips which are then 
stitched together diagonally. Asa result, 
the original fur is made into a long strip 
twice as long and half as wide. Used only 
on the most expensive furs, this process 
results in coats with long narrow stripes. 

‘Letting in’’ on the other hand is the 
reverse of “‘dropping.’’ The fur skin is 
sliced into tiny strips and sewn together 
to make the fur wider and shorter. Some- 
times the small cut strips are sewed to- 
gether criss-cross, and the result is to give 
a herringbone effect. Again they may be 
“‘reset’’ to give the effect of a number of 
rich dark stripes. 

It’s wise to look at the underside of fur 
to see how it was put together. If it has 
been carefully cut and the pieces sewed 
together in a regular pattern, you are 
getting a good fur. But if it is made up 
of many small irregular pieces of fur 
patched together, you are getting a low 
quality coat and should be charged ac- 
cordingly. 


When you buy your coat 


To judge the quality of fur in a coat, ask 
to see the same kind of fur in several price 
ranges. Good furs are bright and lustrous; 
low-grade furs are apt to be dull and life- 
less in appearance. 

Fur should be especially thick at im- 
portant friction points—the edges, cuffs, 
sleeves, pockets, back of the neck and 
bottom of the coat. Since a fur coat is 
expected to last 2 to 5 or more years, its 
wearing qualities must be considered. 

Be sure the coat fits properly. Fur coats 
should be loose and roomy, and should 
hang from the shoulders. A well-fitted 
coat never feels bulky or heavy. Make 
sure there is no strain on the fur across the 
back, under the arms, or in the sleeves. 
This is especially important in coats 
made of weak furs or small pelts. 

In general, remember that short, flat, or 
medium haired furs are most flattering to 
short figures, while medium, high, or very 
high haired furs look best on tall figures. 

When you have picked out your coat and 
decided to buy it, get a receipt stating the 
exact kind of fur which has been used, and 
whether or not the furs are natural, dyed, 
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or blended. If storage service or repairs are 
to be made for a period of one year with- 
out charge, get a statement in writing to 
that effect. You are paying for them in 
the price of the coat. 


Take care of your coat 


Don’t drop it on chairs, or drape it on 
radiators, or throw it around. Furs are 
delicate. Hang them on wide, well- 
padded hangers, and place them in the 
coolest closet in the home, for heat may 
dry out some of the oils of the leather. 
It’s a good idea to shake out a fur coat 
before hanging it up, and after removing 
it from a hanger, so that the fur will 
remain fluffy. 

Never dry a wet coat on a radiator. 
Comb it lightly with the flow of the fur, 
then brush it in the same direction. Shake 
the coat, then hang it in a cool room, 
where air circulates freely. 

Try not to wear out one part of your 
coat quicker than the rest of it, by carry- 
ing packages, books, or handbags under 
the arm, sliding in and out of seats, and 
wearing collars high and close to the neck. 
A scarf is good protection for a fur collar. 
When sitting down, always unfasten a fur 
coat and shrug it loose at the shoulders. 

Strong sunlight isn’t good for furs; it 





DO YOU KNOW where there is a sewing center in your town? 


may fade them, and also it may dry out 
the oils. 

Inspect your furs regularly for tears and 
rips and repair them at once. Small rips 
may soon work into jagged tears that wil] 
require an entirely new skin to replace 
the damage. 

Dirt, grease, and dust are moth bait, 
Never store your furs without first having 
them cleaned. Your coat will last longer 
and look better, with proper attention 
given to its cleanliness. The sawdust 
drum method in which the coat is tum- 
bled around in a drum containing sawdust 
and a noninflammable cleaning fluid, is 
considered by furriers to be a good one. 
Immersion of the fur in a dry-cleaning 
fluid is not recommended, as many of these 
fluids remove much of the natural and 
dressing oils from furs. 

If the coat lining is soiled in spots, ‘‘spot 
clean’’ it, or remove the lining and have 
it cleaned separately. 

Moths, heat, light, moisture, and fric- 
tion are the greatest enemies of fur. To 
make furs last longer, it is wise to store 


them away insummer. Both cold storage 


and fumigable storage are recommended 
by experts. 

If you store your furs at home, it will 
pay you to get some scientific advice on 


If there isn't one 
now, you'd better hurry and get one started. That's a good place to take your old 
fur coat, when it needs mending, if you don't know how to do the job. Somebody 
there may be able to help you. Tears and rips should always be repaired immediately, 
to keep them from spreading, and linings should be kept in good condition. 
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the subject. The U. S. Department of 
Agriculture Leaflet No. 145, ‘‘Clothes 
Moths,”’ will tell you what to do. Send 
for it, with 5 cents in cash, to the Super- 
intendent of Documents, Washington, 


D. C. 





What to send the boys 
(Concluded from page 4 | 


If your boy is in the Marine Corps, the 
parcel should carry your name and address, 
then HIS rank or rating, full name, and the 
letters U. S. M. C., then his Marine Corps 
Unit number, and the post office (either 
New York or San Francisco) through 
which the parcel will be routed. Sample: 

From: John R. Doe 

205 West State Street 
Boston, Massachusetts 

To: Private John Henry Smith, USMC 
U. S$. Marine Corps Unit No. — 
c/o Postmaster 
San Francisco, California 

You may write inscriptions on the 
parcel—such as “Happy New Year,”’ 
“With Best Wishes,’’ so long as the in- 
scription doesn’t interfere with the reading 
of the address. The post office advises 
you to insure gifts ‘‘of more than ordinary 
and recommends that articles of 
considerable value be sent as first-class, 
registered mail. Money orders are the best 
way to handle money gifts. Cash 
shouldn't be overseas—at many 
places where the boys are stationed there 
are local prohibitions against the importa- 
tion of United States money. However, 
domestic postal money orders can be 
cashed at service post offices wherever 
they are located, and are paid in local for- 
eign currency at the prevailing rate of 
exchange. 

We're not going too far afield by dis- 
cussing another problem that must plague 
the mothers of our Johnnies—not what to 
send Johnny, but what to pack for him 
when he first goes‘ into the Army. We 
can do no better than repeat the advice of 
an €x-newspaperman gone into the Army. 
He says: ‘Take shower slippers, plain 
white underwear, plain brown socks, 
talcum, shaving cream (a canvas shaving 
kit is useful), an address book, half dozen 
wire coat hangers, and 10 feet of clothes 
line. Take a few extra towels, handker- 
chiefs; take swimming trunks, and a sew- 
ing kit. A lightweight letter-writing kit 
helps. Leave at home all those extra 
civilian clothes except one change of shirt, 
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value,”’ 


sent 


socks, and undies, to hold you over until 
the Army outfits you. You've got to 
send your ‘‘civvies’’ home. Better not 
take radio and camera. Some camps ban 
them. Don’t bring things to clutter up 
your small quarters at camp, and useless 
luggage that you'll be obliged to send 
home.’’ Another soldier, formerly on 
the staff of ‘Consumers’ Guide,’’ says it’s 
a smart idea to wear brown shoes when 
you leave for camp. They'll match your 
uniform when you are off duty and want 
to change over from new Army shoes to 
something old and friendly. 

Here’s the biggest tip we can give you 
on the gifts-for-soldiers problem. Make 
them small, and frequent. Small because of 
limited shipping space, and especially 
because of the limited storage space that 
each boy is allowed. Small, also and eco- 
nomical, so that you can send gifts more 
frequently. One large box received once a 
month from home leaves Johnny in the 
doldrums 28 days out of 30. Keep the 
small stuff trickling in regularly—a pack- 
age of razor blades, a few bars of soap, a 
few packages of cigarettes or a carton, a 
towel, a pair of socks or three, a small can 
of hard candies, a couple of handkerchiefs. 
That’s what keeps the boys smiling. 





What is your armor made of? 
[Concluded from page 6| 


In using depilatories, there is always the 
danger of destroying the epidermis, along 
with the hairs, or of causing irritation. 

Use of liquid hair dyes around the eyes 
is dangerous. Hair dyeing should be done 
only by experts, and only after tests have 
been made to tell whether the person is 
allergic to the dye. Many hair dyes are 
poisonous if they enter the system through 
a break in the skin. 

Animal, and then vegetable, fats are 
best for oiling dry hair. Mineral oils are 
not only least beneficial, but are definitely 
drying if used continually. Soapless sham- 
poos may strip hair of natural oil. Dry 
shampoos drastically dry hair and scalp, 
and may be inflammable. 

Nobody knows for sure what causes 
dandruff. Some dandruff removers may 
cleanse the scalp temporarily, but they 
cannot prevent an accumulation of more 
dandruff. Oils are generally useless, also, 
for this purpose. 

In buying cosmetics, remember that they 
can’t perform miracles. All they can do 
is make you better groomed, more colorful. 


Be suspicious of products that promise to 
revitalize crepey skin, pull up double chins, 
remove freckles, dissolve moles, fill in 
pockets under the eyes, round out the 
contours of the figure, feed the skin vita- 
mins, produce long silky eyelashes, banish 
dry skin, correct oily skin, or clear up 
acne overnight. 

The Federal Trade Commission has ex- 
amined claims made by hundreds of cos- 
metic companies and corrected advertising 
which it believes it can prove wrong. 
Many extravagant claims which used to be 
made no longer appear in advertisements. 
The Wheeler-Lea Act of 1938 gave the 
FTC direct power to protect consumers 
from false and misleading advertising. 

Buying a useless cosmetic is one thing; 
all you lose is your money. But buying 
a cosmetic that injures you, is another. 
The Food, Drug, and Cosmetic Act makes 
the Federal Security Agency responsible 
for protecting people from harmful prod- 
ucts and false labeling and the FSA makes 
the Food and Drug Administration its 
agent in tracking down these health and 
pocketbook snatchers. 

Both agencies, the FTC and the F&DA, 
welcome consumer reports on products 
and claims that appear to fall short of the 
requirements of the law. Be sure you 
know what those requirements are, how- 
ever, before you engage in name calling. 
For that information, you should write 
directly to each agency. 

Finally, remember that all cosmetics 
have price ceilings, and you shouldn't 
pay more than the ceiling price. Wherever 
formulas have been changed, because of 
chemical shortages, an OPA board reviews 
the changed product and sets a fair price 
for it. Look for ceiling prices; they 
should be posted on or near counters 
where cosmetics are sold. 
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CEILINGS STRETCHED—FOODS 


GET out your pencil and paper, says the 
Office of Price Administration, and make 
alist of the prices you paid from Septem- 
ber 28 through October 2 for the new foods 
it has placed under price ceilings. Then 
carry the list to market and make sure— 





from now until December 3—you don't 

pay more than the top price charged dur- 
ing those 5 days. Some changes in these 
ceiling prices may be made later. 

Here is the list of foods exempt from 
March ceilings, but now under September 28- 
October 2 ceilings until further notice: 

Poultry Canned milk Fresh citrus 

Mutton Onions fruits 

Butter Potatoes (white) Canned citrus 

Eggs Dry beans fruits and 

Cheese Corn meal juices 


CEILINGS LIFTED—-OTHER FOODS 


Don't look for fixed ceilings between now 
and December 31 on these foods: 

Breakfast cereals Coffee 

Canned fish Sugar 

Shortenings Canned vegetables 

Lard Rice 

Cooking, salad Dried fruits 

oils 

Each time packers, processors, whole- 
Salers, retailers buy one of these foods 
at ahigher cost, they may up their ceil- 
ing prices. . .. First, they estimate 
their new costs, then add mark-ups officially 











fixed by OPA. . - e All adjustments must 
be made by December 3l. 

Not all stores will have higher ceiling 
prices on these foods at first, but more 
and more will, on more and more of this list. 


CEILINGS PROMISED—RENTS 


Wherever you live, in the country or in the 
city, OPA promises to clamp a ceiling over 
your rent. 

That's part of its crack-down on living 
costs. Your September 1942 "Consumers' 
Guide" tells you what that will mean for 
YOu. 

New eviction rules, since that issue 
went to press, require landlords to get 
the approval of the local Rent Director 
before they may evict anyone. Landlords 
who wish to sell a place now occupied cannot 
evict tenants without first obtaining a 
certificate of eviction. Tenants must _have 
3 months' notice. Proof that one-third of 
purchase price has been paid must be given 
to the Rent Director. 

















RUBBER STRETCHERS 


Everybody's going to be in on gasoline 
rationing, come November 22. That's ordered 
by the War Production Board, primarily to 
save rubber. . . .- OPA will do the ration- 
ing. « « e Eastern automobile drivers 
already operate on a basic ration that gives 
just under 8 miles of driving a day. Only 
a few, whose war work makes extra driving 











necessary, get extra gasoline. 
papers. 

It's good form now to give black looks 
to the man who drives over 35 miles an hour. 
He's a heel. That's official. 

New rubber tires have been rationed for 
a year. Now OPA is getting ready to ration 
used tires and tubes. Meanwhile, it has 
ordered all sales stopped until ration plans 
can be worked out to assure all tires going 
tc those who need them most. 


Watch your 





TIRE TURN-IN 


OPA is going to try to keep every essential 
car rolling to work. That's why it's 
ordered everyone who holds more than 5 
tires to sell the extras to the Government. 

Each person who registers for a gaso=- 
line ration will have to certify, when 
he registers, that he owns no more than 
5 tires. ... There's a fine of $10,000 
for people who fail to come clean. 

Tires will be purchased by the Govern- 
ment at specified prices, varying according 
to the wear on the tire. ... Your forfeit 
now may be your fortune later. The Gov- 
ernment will put all turned=-in tires into 
the best possible condition and then see 
that they are sold back to the people who 
need them most. 














BUNDLE UP 


Front parlors, darkened and closed for the 
winter, are going to be in style again. 
If you heat your house with fuel oil you'll 
want to close off all unnecessary living 
quarters. You'll get from one-quarter to 
one-third less oil than you got last year. 
Before you apply for your fuel oil ration, 
do 4 things: (1) Measure the floor area 
of the living space in your house. It's 
Simple arithmetic: Multiply the width by the 
length of each living room, and all hall- 
ways. Do not include the floor area of 
basements, garages, sleeping porches, sun 
porches, recreation rooms; these are not 
counted as living space. ... (2) Write 
down the amount of oil in your tank as of 
October l. ... (3) Get from your dealer 
a certified statement of the fuel oil you 
purchased last year. (4) Add up all the 
gallons you used for heating house and 
water from June 1, 1941, to May 31, 1942. 
With these 4 facts you'll quickly get 
your ration from your local War Price and 
Rationing Board. ... That is, provided 




















you have not installed a fuel-oil unit or 
converted your furnace to fuel oil since 
July 3. In that case, you cannot buy any 
fuel oil, because you had been warned 
already of the shortage, and defied the 
warning. 

Applications for rations were issued by 
OPA on October 6. They must be made by all 
householders living in 30 rationed States, 
Get yours from your local War Price and 
Rationing Board. 
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MEAT EATERS SHARE 


Your love of pets is put to the meat test 
now that the Foods Requirements Committee, 
has decided that the 2% pounds of "red 
meat" you may buy must include meat that 
you, your dogs, your cats, and other pets 
eat. See pages 10 and 11, November 1942 
issue of "Consumers' Guide," for the reasons 
for meat-sharing. 

It's 2% pounds apiece only for grownups 
above 12. Tops for children from 6 to 12 
years is 1% pounds; for children 6 and under 
it's % pound. 

Everybody's weekly allowance includes meat 
eaten in restaurants. 

It includes meat eaten as a guest in 
somebody else's house. 

It includes the bones, gristle, and waste 
that come with edible meat. 

It includes bacon, sausage, and canned 
meats. 

It does not include sScrapple, or "variety 
meats," liver, heart, kidneys, tripe, 
brains, etc., to you. 

It does not include poultry, fish, eggs, 
but only beef, veal, lamb, mutton, and pork. 




















BEEF GRADES CHANGED 


No more “AA" grade marks will appear on the 
topmost quality of beef and veal, because 
OPA now orders that meat of that rank must 
bear the U. S. Department of Agriculture 
grade mark, "Choice." Also, it must be 
mraded by USDA graders. 

This ruling changes the order described 
in your September 1942 issue of "Consumers' 
Guide." 
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Very little "Choice" meat reaches retail 
butcher shops, because very little is pro- 
duced. The top grade you are most apt to 
see is "Good." 

If the meat has been graded by Government 
graders, it will bear that stamp on every 
retail cut. If it has been graded by the 
packer, it must show an "A," "B," or "C" 
stamp, but only on each wholesale cut... . 
Lower grades should sell for less, and can 
be made into walloping good dishes, if you 
know how. 





POINTERS ON ANTIFREEZE 


Buy it, if you must, but first note this 
advice just out from OPA: 

(1) Permanent types must be labeled "P"; 
nonpermanent types must be labeled "N" 

(for natural) or "S" (for synthetic). 

(2) Refuse to pay more than ceiling 
prices. Maximum price for "P" must not be 
higher than $2.65 a gallon; for "N," no 
more than $1.40; for "S," no more than $1.10 
a gallon. Substandard solutions must be 
still lower. 

(3) Don't buy antifreeze made from a salt 
base, such as calcium chloride; it may harm 
your motor. 

(4) Compare brands, prices, quality before 
you buy. Labels must show strength, type, 
trade name, and maximum retail price. 

If you followed OPA's advice last spring 
and saved your antifreeze, be sure to: 

(1) Have filling station or garage, 
equipped with hydrometer, test strength of 
solution. (2) Add only enough new solution 
to get proper strength. (3) Use average 
winter temperature, rather than the lowest, 
as your gauge of the strength and amount of 
antifreeze you need. (4) Keep out impuri- 
ties. Do not disturb bottom sediment when 
your pour off clear liquid. Strain bottom 
liquid through cloth. (5) Check cooling 
System before you put antifreeze into your 
car. 























YOU'D WALK A MILE? 


All kinds of new experiments in moving people 
and things hither and yonare being ordered 
or requested by the Office of Defense 
Transportation. 

Only one delivery a day can now be made 
by a truck delivering to an apartment house 
or office building. 








Commercial truckers must get a certificate 
of war necessity to operate. 

Washington's workers are trying out a 
"Stand=-sit seat" in cars and busses which 











accommodates many more travelers. So far 
the popular vote in favor of them is 2 to l. 
Too many people still travel on week-ends, 
and ODT is putting more punch into its 
appeals to you voluntarily to ration your 








travel. 


New York City, with 1 out of every 5 
taxicabs in the country, has been ordered 
to cut_cabs of big companies by one-third. 
New Jersey is the first State to order 
city workers' hours to be staggered to ease 
the transportation load. 








SAVE THAT FLASHLIGHT 


Production of flashlight batteries is cut 
in half, by WPB order, but don't fool your- 
self that you can get the better of that 
by stocking up on batteries now. Stocking 
up is a waste of money, because batteries 
not used lose their power. 

Make the batteries you have last longer, 
by (1) Keeping your flashlight in a cool, 
dry place. 

(2) Checking it occasionally, if you 
don't use it regularly. 

(3) Using it only indoors. If you must 
use it out-of-doors, during black-outs, be 
sure a transparent red material is pasted 
over the lens. 
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MILK MUDDLES HERE 





It takes more than a cow to fill a milk 
bottle, city consumers are discovering. 

Washington is getting more and more 
reports from communities about difficulties 
they are facing in getting all the milk 
they would like to have. 

In the broad, the situation is this, 
according to the Agricultural Marketing 
Administration: The demand for milk in 
bottles is growing faster than the supply 
available for that purpose. 








It's all to the good when people get more 
money and want to use more of it to buy 
milk—milk being the fine body-builder it 
is. But farmers are being hard pressed 
to keep up with the customers. 

Large quantities of the milk are being 
channeled into making cheese and other 
milk products for soldiers and Allies, 
bought for Lend-Lease. 

On top of that, dairy farmers are having 
trouble getting and keeping people to milk 
cows, what with men going off to war or 
being lured away into better=-paying jobs. 

What to do about these 2 main causes of 
city milk shortages is being threshed over 
by various Government agencies. Nobody's 
ready yet with an easy, pat solution. 














WHAT'S IN A NAME? 


Maybe you wouldn't feel any better if some- 
body called you a Victory heel, but that's 
what OPA has ordered rubber heel manufac- 
turers to call the 4 standardized grades 
prescribed for their products. 

All rubber lifts for shoes henceforth must 
meet these standards, and be labeled to 
Show the grade. 

Ceiling prices have been fixed for each 
grade, the highest price being for the V-1 
model, the lowest for V-4. Crude rubber 
cannot be used any more in the making of 
rubber heels; the new modelswill be made 
with reclaimed rubber. 

Obviously pre-Victory heels—if you can 
get them—are of better quality. But be 
sure, when you buy the new kind, that you 
find out its grade, as well as its ceiling 


price. 











TOUGH LUCK FOR JOHNNY 


WPB has taken over complete control of 
castor-oil sales, but it has ordered no cut 


Luxuries like special delivery of pack- 
ages, Special packaging, freedom to take 
things home on approval, telephoning in 
orders for little things, asking stores 
to lay away something which might (or might 
not) be called for later. 

OPA, during the past month, has been 
holding conferences with retailers on how 
to cut down or cut out luxury services, 
to save materials, vehicles, and manpower. 


This and that 











in sales for medicinal purposes. You will 
be able to buy all you want and can pay for. 

A tip to Johnny: You can tell your mother 
doctors say it is dangerous to give any 
laxative when you have a pain, but its 
especially dangerous to give castor oil. 
Maybe that will help. 





EXPLORING WASTE 


Right-side-of-the-tracks Americans had it 
"cushy" during peacetime. 


Out of every pound of meat we produce, 

12 ounces go to civilians, 4 to soldiers and 
Allies. 

Salmon canners, who must have first deliv- 
ered 60 percent of this year's pack to 
the Government, may now sell 20 percent to 
civilians. Remaining 20 percent must be 
held until the Government decides what may 
be done with it. Too, the Government plans 
to take two-thirds of Maine's canned 
sardines. 

No green tea, not already packaged in 
quarter pounds or in tea balls, may now be 
sold by wholesalers. This kind of tea 
came mostly from China and Japan. 

If you live in Los Angeles, Dallas, 
Houston, Kansas City, or New York City, you 
don't have to prepare your empty tin cans 
for the salvage collector. Just pass them 
along as they are. If you live elsewhere, 
cut open the tops and bottoms of cans, 
flatten them, take off labels. 

More margarine may come to market this 
year than last because margarine manufac- 
turers may use 10 percent more fats and oils 
than they used in 1940 and 1941. Mayonnaise 
and shortening makers must cut down 10 
percent. 

Almost 6 billion pounds of American 
foods have now been purchased for war uses. 
Two-thirds are on their way to Allies and 
our fighters, one-third to stock piles for 
this and other uses. 

National income experts in Washington 
figure that America's richest third in 1942 
will have average incomes of $5,186; our 
poorest third, $837. Two-thirds of our 
national income will go to the top third; 
ll percent to our bottom third. 
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